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ORBIGLWAL ARBCECLiIES: 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
RELIGION AS NECESSARY FOR MAN 
AS FOR WOMAN. 


BY REV. S. GILMAN. 





A pernicious opinion seems to be abroad, that 
a deep and personal interest in religion may do 
very well for Woman, but is scarcely becoming 
in Man. It is supposed, that, as the intellectual 
powers of men are more strong, and their affec- 
tions less vivid, than those of the other sex, they 
have consequently less to do with religion. Let 
us grant, for argument’s sake, that such a diffe- 
rence in the mental powers ofthe two sexes ac- 
tually exists. It will not support the inference 
attempted to be drawn from it. It will not 
prove that religion is more appropriate to the 
weaker than the stronger side. But if anything, 
it will prove directly the reverse. 

Religion is that bond of connection which allies 
us to the Supreme Being. No created being can 
be above its Creator. None can comprehend its 
Creator. None can be absolved from the obli- 
gations which it owes him. The loftier and 
more valuable the powers it receives from its 
Maker, the deeper and stronger are the responsi- 
bilities which bind it to Him. Why do we per- 
ceive in brutes no traces of religious sensibility ? 
Because their powers and faculties are of an in- 
feriour order. Religion evidently would be in- 
compatible with their low degree inthe scale of 
being. So, on the other hand, if we ascend 
above the human condition, and consider the an- 
gelic world, we shall be convinced that the higher 
those beings rise in the scale of creation, and 
the nearer they approach to the Deity, and the 
more valuable and exalted their intellectual pow- 
ers, the stronger is the obligation which binds 
them to their Creator, and consequently the more 
appropriate is religion to their particular sphere. 
Thus, by supposing a superiority of mental abili- 
ty in man, you do not release him from his reli- 
gious liabilities. You do but increase the 
strength ofhis sacred ties.—Besides, the topics 
connected with religion are not beneath the lofti. 
est powers ofman. They do indeed impart light, 
and consolation, and life to the humblest human 
being. But at the same time they furnish occa- 
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sion for the exercise of the most consummate 
ability. What mind can perfectly comprehend 
the mysteries of creative power, the magnitude 
of the universe, the deep and majestic purposes 
of Providence, the workings of the thinking and 
immortal principle, with all its relations to the 
spiritual world, the connections and dependen- 
cies, which bind together the past, the present, 
and the future—the grand and beautiful scheme 
of morality and theology which pervades the 
Christian scriptures, coming home to the heart 
of every individual, and embracing at the same 
time the momentous destinies of our aggregate 
race? These things, and such as these, are 
fitted for the employment of the most masculine 
understandings. The contemplation of them 
perpetually developes new truths for the human 
soul, and new additions tothe Creator’s glory. 
And they have, in all ages of the world, attracted 
the devoted attention of the strongest minds that 
ever adorned the annals of our race. Let not 
man then turn from religion as from an engage- 
ment adapted only to weak and sensitive spirits. 
If he really enjoys the superiority which he 
claims, he will soon perceive that he is the party 
on whom devolve the most sacred and religious 
obligations. 

It is alleged that the laborious and active na- 
ture of man’s duties is not consistent with reli- 
gious habits and dispositions. But what a falla- 
cy isthis! Laborious and active duties may be 
made a part ofhis very religion. Besides, the 
more active his pursuits, the more does he re- 
quire some high, strong, and controlling prinei- 
ple, which shall restrain his activity within the 
bounds of wisdom, and bend it over to the law of 
God. Again, the presence of the Deity is as per- 
vading in the open walks of busy life, as in the 
private retreats of domestic seclusion. And why 
not more so? Man avers that his duties call 
him abroad. Consequently, he is a witness to 
the magnificent display of God’s power and glo- 
ry, more than he would be in the confined at- 
mosphere of home. It is said that his plans and 
schemes are of too general and absorbing a na- 
ture to leave him sufficient time for religion. 
Surely he does not think religion more compa- 
tible with the perpetual round of minute and pet- 
ty cares, which fall to the lot of those on 
whom he would devolve all the offices of piety. 





The more we reflect on this subject, the mor 
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clearly shall we discern, that they who carry on 
the great business of life—they who have to 
manage the public interests of socie(y—they, 
who have to grapple with the mighty passions 
and selfishness of men—they, in short, who seem 
to be the more immediate vicegerents and instru- 
ments of the Deity in accomplishing the high pur- 
poses of his Providence, ought to be thoroughly 
imbued with religious principles and_ habits. 
May not one cause of the slow progress of the 
best interests of our race consist in this, that the 
men, who carry them on, have been too irreli. 
gious, that they have not acted with sufficient re- 
ference to a higher power; that they have not 
sufficiently humbled themselves beneath the law 
of God? Heaven forbid that this portion of our 
race should ever dwindle into superstitious ide. 
ots, or fanatical maniacs, or mean-spirited devo. 
tees. ‘These are but the extremes, or rather, the 
abuses of religious principle. But 1 contend, 
that we can form no idea of a highly improved 
state of society, nor of the utmost perfection of 
which mankind is capable, unless we think of 
men, not women merely, but the men of this 
world deeply penetrated with a solemn sense of 
the presence and the power ofa presiding Deity— 
fired with an ambition of a purer and loftier na- 
ture than that which now too frequently tears 
communities into fragments—prompted by mo. 
tives superior to the low and selfish passions 
which at present degrade the annals of active 
life. Look abroad through the world! Is there 
not something wanted to enlighten the conscien- 
ces of men—somcthing to act as arestraint upon 
their lawless passions—something to unite them 
more closely together in the bonds of a common 
sympathy—and what can that something be, but 
a pure, ecomprehensive, enlightened, manly re- 
ligion? Would not the spirit that pervades the 
New .Testament accomplish this end? Is 
there anything effeminate in the character, or 
precepts, of Jesus Christ ? Were not the quali- 
ties of the Apostle Paul and the other original 
preachers of the gospel, in the highest degree of 
a manly description ?~-Men want to know and 
feel, to feel practically, to realize, that they have 
all one common Father—that they are ail ame- 
nable to one ultimate authority—and that they 
are all to be judged before one common tribunal. 
Then would the most laborious life be sanctified 
and sweetened, and the toils and struggles of so- 
ciety would move forward to the accomplish- 
ment of some glorious aud happy ends, for which 
the philanthropist and sage now sigh invain! 
But here I may be met by an equally common, 
and equally unfounded objection. It is this, that 





from which the other sex is free, and therefore 
they are by their very circumstances less fitted 
for the pure enjoyments and hallowed duties of 
religion. Let us analyse this objection, also, and 
see it dissolve before our eyes into air. If, as is 
alleged, men are exposed to extraordinary temp- 
tations, surely the account must be balanced by 
that superior strength of character, that com- 
manding intellect, and that energy of will, of 
which we have already seen they are apt to 
make their boast. With such advantages, one 
would suppose they must be able to conquer 
temptations in the easiest manner, and enter at 
once upon the higher departments of the reli- 
giouscharacter. But there is a truer and more 
striking view of the case than this. Granting 
that their temptations are of a more dangerous 
and numerous description than those of others— 
then, surely, they need, in an especial manner, 
the supports, the restraints, the sanctifying ten- 
dencies of religion. They need some powerful 
motive to prompt them--some heavenly influen- 
ces to shield, protect, and guide them. ‘The Sa- 
viour came to call sinners, not the righteous, to 
repentance.-—But I go farther and deny the very 
fact on which this objection is founded, and main- 
tain that there are as many and dangerous obsta- 
cles to moral and religious perfection in the qui- 
et seclusion of domestic life, as on the more pub. 
lic and active stage of society. In private life, 
there are not the restraints which exist in public 
—there are not so many observing eyes—there 
are not so many imposing responsibilities ; there 
are more petty perplexing carcs, to try the tem. 
per, and make insidious inroads on the yielding 
character. And how, under such circumstan. 
ces, can individuals be more fitted for the pure 
enjoyments and hallowed duties of religion ? On 
the whole, are there not ample grounds for the 
conclusion, that religion is at least equally adap- 
ted, and equally necessary to either sex, and that 
the strange anomaly which now exists in society 
of devolving on one party an immense dispro- 
portion of sacred duties and influences, is un- 
natural, unscriptural, unfair, and unwise! Is it 
not worth while for the serious inquirer and the 
lover of the best interests of mankind to ascer- 
tain why these things are so, to investigate the 
proper remedies, to apply those remedies as 
soon as possible, and to remove all existing ob- 
stacles that may obstruct the desirable result ? 
We hear much of the vast importance of ma- 
ternal influence in moulding the youthful mind. 
And no doubt many a good impression, nay, 
even the salvation of many a son, may be traced 
under Providence, to the instructions, and warn- 
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I firmly believe that a father’s righteous exam. 


ple is equally necessary to train up a child in the 
way he should go. ‘The mother can accomplish 
little, very little inthis direction, so long as all 
that she effects is thwarted and counteracted by 
the deportment of one, whom her children are 
equally bound to love and revere, and who is 
daily before their eyes. How it must perplex 
the opening and not unobservant minds of youth, 
to remark in their parents, a difference of prin. 
ciples, habits, and life! The seeds of piety and 
virtue planted by one hand, are thus almost cer- 
tain to be uprooted by another. Can we won- 
der that under such circumstances, so many 
young persons come forward into life with un. 
steady, vacillating principles, with no well 
grounded faith, and no enduring habits of recti- 
tude? There is, also, if I may so character. 
ize it, something approaching very near to 
meanness, in loading one party with all the drud- 
gery, labor and responsibleness of moral and re- 
ligious education. Ifa man feels that he is un- 
worthy to be the spiritual guide of his children, 
let him at once change his mode of life, and be- 
come so. Hecannot escape the awful obliga. 
tion which the relation he bears involves. ‘The 
present and future happiness both of himself and 
his offspring may depend uponthe course he 
pursues. 

Does not the piety of the present age require 
more of the infusion of a manly character than 
it now possesses? Would not fanaticism and 
extravagance be exchanged for more sobriety 
and moderation, if men would themselves take 
the lead in all required religious movements? 
And would there not be more rational, well-regu- 
lated zeal in one sex, and more softened, chasten- 
ed energy in the other, if both the stronger and 
weaker hands should combine in upholding the 


ark of God ? 








NOTHING WORTHLESS. 

Nothing (in creation) hitherto was ever stran- 
ded, cast aside; but all, were it only a withered 
leaf, works together with all, is borne forward 
on the bottomless, shoreless flood of action, and 
lives through perpetual metamorphoses. The 
withered leaf is not dead and lost; there are 
forces init and around it, though working in 
inverse order; else how could it rot? Despise 
not the rag from which man makes paper, or the 
litter from which the earth makes corn. Right. 
ly viewed no meanest object is insignificant; all 
objects are as windows, through which the 
philosophic eye looks into infinitude itself, 

Sartor. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
MY CLOSET. 

Within my chamber’s bounds it lay ; 
For years it was my haunt by day ; 
Taere half the sammer night I'd stay 

W ith lingering pleasure ; 
1 loved it, chiefly that *twas mine ; 
There my young fancy used to twine 
Poetic flowers not quite divine, 

A hidden treasure! 





It was the quietest of nooks :— 

How well I can recall its looks! 

One side just held my hoard of books, 
A dear deposit ; 

One window, veiled by curtains fair, 

Gave entrance to the summer air ; 

Before it stood my desk and chair— 
My pretty closet! 


There lonely at the hour of night, 
I used to watch the moon-beams bright ? 
With all their wreaths of silver light 
Around me stealing. 
W hen memory’s harp had ceased to ring, 
And vainly I essayed the string, 
That spot could oft its music bring 
With sweet revealing. 


In summer, when the fields were green, 
And bending boughs my window-screen, 
Ah me! how happy there I’ve been, 
Free from intrusion ! 
While oft of hope’s delusion fair, 
And oft of flatrery’s pleasing snare, 
Reflection taught me to beware 
In that seclusion. 


There with one friend delightful flew 
Hours of sweet converse not a few, 
The snug retreat, "(would hold but two, 
So narrow was it— 
Yet ‘twas a cozy place to sii; 
Though leaning back the shelves we hit, 
And forward searce avoided it, 
My little closet. 
It was the homestead of my mind ; 


‘ . . Hy 
For there its earliest thoughts combined, P 
And elsewhere I shall never find 


" 
Just such another. 5 
’T was there I ran and closed the door # 
On one who iil such usage bore, 
A playful child—ah! now no more, 
My petted brother. H 


There when my heart was sick with grief, : 
Finding its youthfal joys so brief, 
In prayer I sought a sure relief, 
Denied m2 never. 
Sad to my young heart was that day 
When lingering still with fond delay, 
{ wept and turned from thence away, 
Alas, forever ! 
A. M. W. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

[The following sketch of the impressions pro. 
duced on the mind of the writer, by a visit to 
the “Table Mountain” in our State, and the 
accompanying beautiful passages from our favo. 
rite poets, (instinctively brought to mind by a 
view. of that wild scene), were published a few 
years since in one of our city journals. If they 
are deemed worthy of an insertion in the 
Southern Rose and of sufficient interest to 
amuse the readers of that charming periodical, 
they are freely offered for publication, with an 
assurance that the writer would feel himself 
much honored by a niche in that delightful con- 
servatory. The hope is also entertained that by 
occasionally reminding our fellow citizens of the 
existence, within our own borders, of objects so 
highly deserving their attention and admiration, 
they may be induced less frequently to go abroad 
for recreation and amusement : ] 


THE TABLE MOUNTAIN. 


“T’ve travers’d many a mountain strand 
Abroad, and in my native Jand— 
And it has been my lot to tread 
Where fate hath, more than pleasure led— 
Thus many a waste I’ve wandered o’er, 
Clombe many a crag, crossed many a moor— 
But, by my halidome, 
A sveneso rude—so wild as this— 
Yet, so sublime in barrenness, 
Ne’er did my wandering footsteps press 
Where’er I happ’d to roam.’’"— 
Nor marvel thus the wanderer spake, 
For rarely human eye hath known 
A scene so stern as that dread brake 
With its dark ledge of barren stone. 
Seems that primeval earthquake’s sway 
Hath rent%a strange and shatter’d way 
Through the rude bosom ofthe hill, 
And that each naked precipice, 
Sable ravine, and dark abyss, 
Tells of the outrage still.’’ 
Scorr. 


Amongst the remarkable things of the pres. 
ent day, there isnone more remarkable than the 
almost total ignorance which exists in Carolina, 
of the vastness and grandeur of an object within 
the limits of our State, that may well be regard- 
ed as one of the wonders of the world. There 
is not, we verily believe, one person in ten thou- 
sand of the inhabitants of our State who has vis- 
ited—and many who have never heard of “ THe 
Taste Mountain.” Whilst hundreds, and thou- 
sands, are journeying every year to the North to 
view the sublime scenes of the Falls of Niagara, 
and Catskill Mountains, they leave behind them 
in their own State, an object of more wild and 


rugged sublimity to which they have never bent 
their steps, because fashion has not thither led 
them—or perhaps they had believed, (like the 
writer of these lines), that the glowing des- 
criptions they may have heard of this extraordi- 
nary mountain and the adjacent scenery were 
exaggerated beyond reality by the partiality and 
fond prejudice of our own citizens who had be- 
held them—Like him, they may have thought af- 
ter viewing the wonders of Niagara, and of the 
Northern Mountains, a visit to any curiosity of 
our Southern country could produce nothing but 
disappointment—Like him, (if such be the case), 
they should turn their steps to its lofty crags, 
and banish their delusion—for they will find an 
effect produced by its abrupt and precipitous al- 
titude, and its wild and savage scenery, far 
more astounding tothe mind than any afforded 
by the more regularly beautiful and majestic 
scenes at the North. 

The Table Mountain is situated in Pickens 
District, in the extreme North-western corner 
of the State, almost equi-distant from the villa- 
ges of Pendleton and Greenville, being about 
twenty-four miles distant from each, and seven- 
teen miles from Pickensville. ‘The roads which 
lead to the Mountain are rough and hilly, but in 
no part at all dangerous or impassable. There 
are comfortable accommodations for visitors at 
the house of Mr. Sutherland, the only public 
house in that neighborhood, at a distance of 
about three and half miles from the foot of the 
mountain. 

The examination of the “Base Rock,” and of 
the summit of the mountain usually occupies two 
days, in two separate excursions from Mr. Suth. 
erland’s. It is absolutely necessary to procure 
a guide, asthe route is intricate, and wild and 
thick forests extend over the entire mountain. 

The ascent to the ‘* Base Rock,” as it is term- 
ed, is by a different route from that to the sum- 
mit of the mountain. It is exceedingly precip- 
itous, and rises to the height of about two thou- 
sand and five hundred feet from the surface of 
the valley beneath. At this point the founda- 
tion of the **‘ Base Rock” commences, and its per- 
fectly flat and perpendicular surf*ce rises to the 
apex ofthe mountain. 

The path which leads around the foot of the 
‘Base Rock” to the pool, (the “ ultima Thule” 
of this route ) winds its way along the edge of the 
rock, and is barely wide enoughto sustain the 
human foot, with an immense precipice on each 
hand, above and below, so abrupt and steep that 
a single false step would, in many places, hurl 
the adventurous traveller to inevitable destruc. 
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tion. This part of the excursion is so accurately 
and so beautifully described in the ‘* Scottish 
Wizard’s” masterly delineation of his own wild 
and Alpine scenery, that we are almost led to 
believe he must have visited this identical spot, 
when he writes— 
“ And wilder, forward as they wound, 
Were the proud cliffs, and steep profound,— 
Huge terraces of granite black 
Afforded rude and eumber’d track— 
For from the mountain hoar, 
Hurl'd headlong in some night of fear 
When yelled the wolf, and fled the deer, 
Looge crags had toppled o’er— 
While some chance-pois’d and balane’d lay, 
So that a stripling arm might sway 
A mass no host could raise, 
In Nature's rage at random thrown, 
Yet trembling like the Druid’s stone, 
On its precerious bas 4 
The path in this direction around the Base 
Rock, is in fact almost impassable in many parts. 
But difficult and dangerous as the passage is, a 
single glance at the solid rock which towers 
above in perpendicular and colossal grandeur, 
to the height of a thousand feet, and stretches far 
to the right and left, even beyond the reach of 
of vision, more than compensates for every diffi- 
culty and every peril. The effect produced up- 
on the mind on its first attempt to grasp and em- 
brace this vast object, is that of awe and almost 
stupefaction. The senses cannot for a time re- 
alize or comprehend the extent of this gigantic 
effort of nature. And even when its reality is 
reduced to conviction, the feeling it engenders 
is still that of reverential wonder, approaching 
to dismay. Nordoes the prospect of the vale 
below relieve the astonished and subdued mind 
from its sense of bewilderment and awe—for on 
casting down the eye to the valley of the Saluda, 
the trees and farm-houses which it contains are 
reduced to the apparent size of mere flowering 
shrubs and bee-hives, by the immense altitude 
of the intervening space. 

On the opposite side of this valley rises the 
lofty mountain of “the Bald Eagle,” down whose 
rugged side the “ falls of Slicking” are seen to 
rush in milky whiteness, but diminished by the 
distance to the breadth and appearance ofa sa- 
tin riband. 

The ascent to the “‘ summit” of the mountain 
is by another and more circuitous, though no 
less precipitous, route than that which leads to 
the Base Rock. The accomplishment of this 
part of the excursion usually occupies from four 
tofive hours. ‘The distance traversed in the as- 
cent is computed to be about three and a half. or 





partly performed on horseback, though with 
great risk and difficulty, in consequence of the 
steep and broken surface which it presents, and 


the numerous and massy rocks which surround 
and embarrass the adventurer at every step. 

“There on each hand, alofi and wild, 

Huge cliffs and toppling crags are pil'd— 

The guards with which young Freedom lines 

The pathway to her mountain shrines.” 

Moors. 

On arriving at the ‘“* summit” of the mountain, 
through the intervening crags and forests, 
which appear to be almost interminable, a scene 
of majesty and beauty that can scarcely be ex. 
ceeded, is presented to the eye, as far as its 
“ken” can stretch on every hand. A grada. 
tion of mountains, iu the form of an Amphithea- 
tre, interspersed throughout with valleys of ver- 
dant and cultivated fertility, seem to sink by re- 
gular steps of diminution, into plains of level and 
unbroken surface. 

But the grand object of attraction is the view 
from the edge of the huge precipice which forms 
the apex of the Base Rock. On approaching 
this point and looking down into the seemingly 
unfathomable abyss below, a sight of terrifie 
sublimity is beheld, which makes the soul recoil 
with a feeling of dread and consternation from 
the view. ‘The awe-struck mind is utterly ap- 
palled by the immensity of space which lies di- 
rectly beneath the gazer’s feet, as he clings, with 
death-like grasp, to the overhanging branches of 
the cedar which projects its arms far beyond 
this terrific parapet of unbroken granite— 

“ The precipice, upon whose extreme edge 

He stands, and on the river's brink beneath 

Beholds the tall pines dwindled as to shriibs, 

In dizziness of distanee—when a leap— 

A stir—a motion—even a breath, would bring 

His breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed 

To rest forever. Wherefore doth he pause ? 
He feels the impulse—yet he doth not plunge— 
He feels the peril—yet doth not recede, 

And his brain reels—and yet his foot is firm. 
There is a power upon him which withholds 
And makes it his fatality to live.” 

Byron. 

From this sight the eye involuntarily closes—a 
chilling sense of giddiness comes over the heart 
--and the enthusiastic adventurer starts back in 
horror and amazement from a scene of such un- 
utterable vastness—such terrible sublimity. 
C. 


With men of a speculative turn there come 
seasons, meditative, sweet, yet awful hours, 
when in wonder and fear they ask themselves 
that unanswerable question—Who am! ; the 











four miles from the foot of the mountain, and is 
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thing that can say ]? 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE OPERA AT PARIS. 
(Continued from No. 2, page 17.) 

In my last, my paper gave out just as the over- 
ture to the opera was concluded; and a cur- 
tain was drawn over your mind’s eye, just as the 
announcement was made that the curtain of the 
theatre was rising. 

The mind of a plain backwoodsinan acquires, 
or perhaps I should say realizes, anew idea 
when tie curtain of the Parisian opera house for 
the first time rises before him. It is the idea ot 
grandeur and magnificence, first coniusedly 
shadowed forth when in infaney perusing the 
records of the times of Haroun al Raschid, 
now realized and embodied im the moving 
acting picture presented to his view. Here 
are decorations so artfully arranged as to hide 
all semblance of art. ‘lhe street, the hall, the 
river, the palace, the wood, all stand displayed 
in the reality of truth. And if the scene be true 
to nature, the living and moving objects are no 
less true to history. It would be tiresome to®me, 
and tedious to you, were I to attempt a deserip- 
tion of many scenes, but as I aim on this subject, 
I will try to give you an idea of two, which are 
perfectly opposite in their characters, but com. 
manding, by the power in which they are conceiv- 
ed, the most rapturous admiration. 

The first represents agala, in the neighbor. 
hood of Constance ;the time is somewhere about 
the fourteenth century. Victory had perched up. 
on the banners of the chureh; the followers of 
Huss, first crushed by the temporal arm, had 
just on spiritually overwhelmed by the voice 
of the Belebrated council whose name is taken 
from the town in which it sat. ‘The Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire himself graced the town 
with his presence, and the scene is a garden, in 
which with the princes of the Empire and the 
Dignitaries of the church he has come to cele. 
brate the double victory. In front, undera rich 
canopy or dais, are spread several rows of ta- 
bles, in the centre of which thet of the Emperor 
is distinguished by its elevation and by the pre. 
sence of a throne whose magnificence certainly 
appears not unequal to that of real majesty. In 
the distance are pleasure grounds laid out in the 

stately stiffness of the ofden time, with long and 
straight walks, terraces, fountains, rising and fal. 
ling grounds, all duly decorated with objects of 
sculpture; beyond these a river slowly winds 
along and a graceful wooded scene forms the back 
ground. The picture without animation excites 
pleasure—true, the scene does not correspond to 


gardening, but it is a faithful representation of 
an old time garden, relics of which are extant now 
in France and Italy—and when the living fig- 
ures in this picture make their appearance, the 
illusion is complete. Here we see the Emperor 
with the lords and ladies of the state, all robed 
in ermine, each bearing on his sables the arms of 
the dukedom or principality through which he 
acquires his titular dignity ; the severe features 
of the dignitaries of the church, clad in that ma- 
jestic and imposing costume which now adds to 
the pomp of the court of Rome, all glittering with 
diamonds and precious stones, arrayed in all the 
imposing magnificence of the most brilliant 
court of a semibarbarous age, and each figurant 
in this gorgeous spectacle, bearing his honors 
with the ease and dignity of habit and of long 
practice. We feel here that we are in the pres- 
ence of the court of Sigismund. 

Extremes ever meet, and perhaps nowhere is 
this proposition more forcibly illustrated than in 
the neighborhood of earthly grandeur. The glit- 
tering pageant of royalty is ever attended by the 
humble admiration of the populace, and on the 
theatre, true to morals, while on one side of the 
stage we see the gorgeous train of the Emperor, 
on the other side, the chorus, representing the 
wondering and admiring rabble, press eagerly 
forward to obtain a nearer view, and in joyous 
notes proclaim their wonder and delight. 

The company is seated ; no ordinary tray or 
salver, not even one composed of the precious 
metals, is used to bear in the dinner; each dish is 
brought in by a knight mounted on a gaily capa- 
risoned courser, and it is not until he approaches 
near the table that he gives it to a ‘page in 
waiting, who lays it before the guests. The 
banquetting over, an entertainment worthy of the 
distinguished company is at hand. First ad- 
vances along train of soldiers dressed in armour, 
and in their rear a small castle, with its threat- 
ening array of dark and sombre battlements 
and watch turrets, is wheeled into the theatre. 
A sham attack & made upon it by the soldiers, 
and a man appears on the top, who sounds his 
bugle as iffor a parley. The conference between 
him and the leader of the besieging party is car- 
ried on in dumb show; the result seems to be 
unsatisfactory to the besiegers, and they are just 
ready to make a furious onslaught, when as if 
by magic, the dark and sober outside of the cas- 
tle suddenly disappears, and in its place stands 
a building which some votary to the power of 
love might have been proud to erect to the object 
-of his adoration in some blissful moment when 
under the influence of inspiration. The shape 





the modern notions of tasteful ornamental 


of the temple is octagonal, every side being a 
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niche in each of which stands the figure of a 
dancing girl, motionless as marble. This is a 
happy and most ingenious device for introducing 
a Ballet gracefully into the piece. As an inci- 
dent to the generally sad character of the opera 
of La Juive, a ballet would have appeared mispla- 
ced; as a diversion for the Emperor and his 
guests, it becomes perfectly natural. You have 
seen the dancing girls at home, and I need 
say nothing now about the Ballet. 

The other scene which I promised to describe, 
consists of two distinct tableaux, but they are so 
connected together that it is necessary to consid. 
er the two as one. It is from my favorite opera 
of Robert le Diable. ‘To appreciate the descrip- 
tion, I must let you a little into the fable. Tra. 
dition says that the grandfather of William the 
Conqueror was the son of the devil, or rather of 
a devil who was permitted for a season to assume 
the human form. He figures in this opera un- 
der the name of Bertram, and has led his son 
into divers temptations in order to gain his soul 
and bear him away in triumph to his cursed 
abode. Foiled inhis attemptto obtain in mar- 
riage the hand of a Sicilian princess, Robert is 
now to be prevailed with tu resort to sorcery, 
and the old charm of a sprig of myrtle taken 
from the tomb of a saint, is to be used for the 
purpose of getting access to the lovely and lov. 
ing, but strictly guarded Isabel. Robert is no 
Faust; he has not that stern worldly virtue, and 
that feeling of sufficient strength which the Ger- 
man fancied he could oppose to the power of 
Mephistopheles. But more happy than the Ger- 
man doctor, he is finally saved by his own 
weakness. I will premise before I begin the 
description, that this is also an artful man- 
ner of introducing a ballet to the audience, an 
amusement, perhaps, not warranted by the gen- 
eral action of the piece. 

The first scene represents a mountain in Sici- 
ly ; when the healthful light shines upon it, it is 
a scene in which the sublime is finely combined 
with the beautiful. Steep and rugged rocks rise 
on each side, and in the distance is a view of the 
valley through which a river winds its peaceful 
way. Inthe centre ofthe scene is a cross de- 
noting perhaps that there some unfortunate had 
come to a violent end. It is here that the 
wretched Bertram is to consult the spirits, and 
implore their aid in the temptation of his son. 
As hecomes on this unholy errand he brings 
with hima storm. The bright and wholesome 
light of day is gradually obscured, and in its 
stead shines a dark but lurid light which con. 
verts this lately so happy prospect into one so 
frightful, that you would imagine this to be the 





modern Pandemonium where are celebrated the 
orgies of the Sabbath—whilst nature seems to 
be thus obscured by witchcraft, a chorus of dev- 
ils from below honours the approach of Ber- 
tram—what music! It is as though every dis- 
cord in the scale had been made to join in a 
strange, but not unmusical harmony, conveying 
to the mind of the hearer the irresistible convic- 
tion, that if songs of revelry are heard in the re- 
gions ofthe lost, such must be the devilish mer- 
riment. From this abede of cursed spirits, we 
must be transported to the tomb of the saint, 
where grows the enchanted myrtle. The device 
for shitting the scene is most happily conceived. 
A thick fog seems to rise before the theatre ; it 
slowly passes upward, and mterposes a com- 
plete veil between the theatre and the audience. 
By the time it is dispersed, the change of scene is 
completed. Now by the taint light ofthe moon 
we distinctly see the long rows of columns of an 
ancient and deserted church. Interspersed about 
the temple, are the tombs of departed nuns, and 
on the tombs recline the motionless statues of the 
sisters to whose memory they are constructed. 
The imitation of the moonlight is wonderfully 
perfect. Itis that soft and moist light which we 
have so often observed together in our lowlands, 
when the thin fog has imbibed the rays of the 
moon, and imparted to the light a peculiarly pale 
and sickly character. Into this gloomy mansion 
of the dead, Bertram comes. He performs the 
magic rites, and sings the incantation which is 
to breathe a short life into the inanimate bodies 
of the religious sisterhood who there lie buried. 
Slowly and imperceptibly the stones of the se. 
pulchres begin to rise as if to throw up their 
Theignis fatuus flits about the gallery 
and sheds an unearthly light upon the appalling 


dead. 
spectacle. The earth seems to open in various 
places and give up the bodies long forgotten be- 
neath its surface. The orchestra performs a 
soft music, of whichI can only say thatif the 
dead do rise tothe sound of music, that ghostly, 
hollow, guttural, unearthly music must be the 
one to which they willawaken. On every side 
of the gallery, appear veiled in shrouds, the 
spirits of the departed, and all, obedient to the 
enchanter’s voice slowly bend their way towards 
him. But they do not walk—no muscular mo- 
tion betrays the least symptom of animation. 
They glide noiselessly, quietly, motionlessly 
along the earth, nor stop until, arrived before 
him who had laid his spell upon them, they bow 
to receive his further orders. 

You are not te imagine that every scene is of 
this imposing character, (and I assure you that I 
am 80 conscious of the feeblenese with which } 
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have made these descriptions, that if they were 
not already written, I would not send them to 
you) but every opera has at least one, generally 
two or three, which are calculated to excite the 
highest admiration. The strength of the decora- 
tor seems to be generally required for the third 
act—but of so vital importance are first impres- 
sions, that the first scene is invariably a good 
one. The French attach a-just value to the force 
of first impressions; as soon therefore as the cur- 
tain rises, while yet the eye is dazzled by the 
splendour of the decorations, a full chorus breaks 
in upon the ear, and thus before the spectator 
has been able to put on the temper of criticism, 
the soul is taken by surprise, “lapped into Ely. 
sium,” and quictly resigns itself to the influence 
of sweet sounds. The artof opening an opera 
by means of a chorus is universal both in France 
and Italy, and seems to be wisely conceived. If 
the piece commenced by a simple sir, it might be 
stopped instantly, either by an unfavorable judg. 
ment on the music, or by a failure on the part of 
the singer. If it began with simple recitation, 
I think the audience would be offended by the 
sense of the ridiculous, for strictly speaking, re- 
citation is ridiculous ; the chorus is therefore a 
happy device ; the music of it must be bad indeed, 
if the powers of a well trained choir fail in giv- 
ing it effect; a sensation is created by it, dram, 
atic criticism is thrown off her seat, and musical 
sounds come naturally to the ear, even in recita- 
tive. Ihave heard some persons complain that 
as dramatic performances the operas of France 
and Italy are generally contemptible ; the remark 
I believe is just; but the objection is more spec- 
iousthan solid. Sound is in an opera the first 
consideration, and if there be sufficient sense to 
awaken interest, it is quiteenough. It is true of 
the British dramas, that the most successful on the 
stage are not always the most readable in the 
closet. Ifthe programme of atheatre announc- 
ed a representation of Comus, how many per- 
sons think you would be present at its exhibi-. 
tion? I question very much whether even tne 
greatest admirers of that wonderful production 
would not find its representation a tiresome kind 
of amusement. The dramas of Metastasio are 
all lyric performances, and are the best of their 
kind. But they have never I believe been set 
to music. Iam sure thatif they were, they would 
be failures. The scheme of his plays gives no 
room for the admission of the chorus, and any 
attempt to supply this defect would of course en- 
tirely destroy their character. 
The French opera, or as it is rather pompous. 
ly styled, L’Academie Royale de Musique, is 


length of time taken up in the representation: 
This is usually about four hours andahalf. The 
grand opera, properly so called, is almost invari- 
ably adramain five acts, and is a union of the 
arts of music anddancing. I believe the danc- 
ing iseven more popular than the music. No 
grand opera 1s without one ballet and it gener- 
ally has two. Sometimes the burthen of the 
evening’s entertainment is to be a ballet, and then 
the performance generally commences either 
with some petit opera, in one or two acts, or with 
some isolaied acts from a grand opera. The 
splendour of the Parisian ballets is universally 
known. Under the superintendence of Mons. Ta- 
glioni,the father of the celebrated danseuse, it has 
reached a state of perfection. The brilliant and 
luscious scenery of laSylphide, and of Le Re- 
volte au Serail, have rendered them immortal. 
They are certainly well worth seeing, but oh! 
the torture of enduring the exhibition ofa ballet 
in three acts! I confess it is too much for me. 
Even though Taglioni herself lead the troop, and 
advance at the head of a century of girls, each 
looking more lovely than her neighbor, and 
though they go through with inimitable grace, 
dexterity, and agility, all the movements of which 
the human body is capable, and assume all the 
attitudes of which their bodies are susceptible, 
atill I acknowledge, the exhibition tires me, and 
I cannot for my life restrain the symptomatic 
yawn. I enjoy highly a fine ballet, seasonably 
thrown into the conduct of an opera. It relieves 
the ear for a while, and addresses itself entirely 
tothe eye. But notso with along ballet, which 
is directed exclusively to the eye. Toujours 
la danse is to me as ennuyeuse as toujours 
perdrix was to the philosopher. This sentiment 
would be regarded as heretical in Paris. Any 
rebellion against: the attractions of Taglioni 
would be considered high treason against good 
taste. You must therefore admire my indepen- 
dence in making this confession. You cannot 
conceive what an enthusiastic admiration the 
Parisians have for her. Even her powerful 
charms could not succeed in attracting me to the 
Ballet, but soon after I had seen her for the first 
time, she met with an unlucky accident which 
kept her several months from the stage. On 
her reappearance I went again to see her, and to 
ascertain whether my prejudices could be dissi- 
pated by her powers. It was no easy matter to 
get a seat even at double the usual prices. Her 
reappearance was greeted with a burst of ap- 
plause which seemed to be never ending. At 
every step she made, the acclamations were re. 
ynewed, and so often was the poor woman obliged 





open to the objection of heing fatiguing from the 


to repeat some ofher steps, that 1 was uneasy for 
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her, and apprehended a return of the lameness 
which had caused her temporary absence. At 
last the curtain fell ; but the audience was not yet 
satisfied. A general clapping of hands was 
heard throughout the large hall, and Taglioni, 
Taglioni, seemed to come from every lip. The 
curtain slowly rose, and Taglioni appeared to 


make her courtesy to the admiring crowd. If 


the noise had been deafening before, it was now 
overwhelming. Bouquets and wreaths of flowers 
were showered upon her from all directions. 
She courtesied gracefully at these marks of ad- 
miration, and the curtain fell; when the audi- 
ence quietly retired. 

I will here notice, before I forget it, the excel- 
lent taste which governs the conduct of the per- 
formers in this and most of the theatres in Paris. 
They seem to disregard entirely any applause 
that is bestowed uponthem. It is true that they 
suspend the action during the time of applause, 
but no gesture or look intimates that they are 
conscious of the compliment. It is only on the 
dropping of the curtain, that, when called for, 
they make their reappearance and salute the 
company. In the Italian opera there is an ex- 
ception to this rule, occasioned I imagine by the 
performers playing for a part of the year in Lon- 
don. Atevery burst of applause, the performer 
acknowledges it by a bow. It is I think in bad 
taste. I cannot imagine that the self love of an 
audience can be excited by this recognition of 
their authority. I have observed this habit gen. 
erally prevailing in the British theatres, but think 
it is a custom, better honored in the breach than 
the observance. 

I will conclude this letter, by a protest against 
the inference that I mean to criticise the taste, 
which leads people to encourage the Ballet. It 
has existed too long to have been founded on bad 
taste. I esteem human nature too highly to sup- 
pose that the mere authority of fashion could long 
sustain an amusement which excited no sensa- 
tions of pleasure. Such may do for the passing 
hour, and even then, they please from their nov- 
elty, but if not founded on the solid basis of good 
sense and good taste, they can never be tolerated 
for more than a season. P. 





Obedience is our universal duty and destiny, 
wherein whoso will not bend must break. Too 
early and too thoroughly we cannot be trained te 
know that would in this world of ours is as mere 
zero to should—Sartor Resartus. 

Wouldst thou rather bea peasant’s son that 
knew, were it never so rudely, there was a God 
in heaven and in man; or a duke’s son that only 
knew there were two and thirty quarterings on a 
tamily coach?—Sartor Resartus. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


One of the partakers in Capt. Bonneville’s far 
West Expedition furnished us with the following 
little incident : 

THE LONE INDIAN. 

Where is the Red Man ?--he has gone, 

W here sunrise never greets the eye; 
Where is the Red Man ?—he’s alune, 
Alone to live, alone to die! 


Mid chilling blast, and with’ ring storm, 
He rests to hear the billow’s mvan, 
Free from all care of earthly harm, 
He weeps—-alas! he weeps alone. 


He calls upon his father’s sprite, 
For comfort to his lonely soul ; 
He calls in vain—the lightning bright, 
is all that’scapes the cloud bound goal. 


And now, oh, now, he calls in wrath, 
Upon the White and Red Man's God, 

To strew with thorns the White Man’s path, 
And scourge him with his fearful rod ! 


But ere the savage words had pass’d 
The rocky perch on which he lay, 
The vivid lightning's vengeful blast 
Restored him to his home of clay ! 


L. 8. G. 
THE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 








OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Beile has for sale— 

Live and Let live, or Domestic service illustra- 
ted. By Miss Sedgwick. New York, Harper 
and Brothers. 

This is one of the few books, the publication 
of which has not been kept back by the pressure 
of the times. The publishers rightly judged that 
its authorship and character would sustain it. 
The first half dozen chapters are exquisitely 
written, andno one can read the simple sto- 
ry of Lucy Lee’s services without a swelling 
heart. ‘The picture that her after experience 
unfolds of domestic trials is a mournful one. At 
the South the trials and privileges of the served 
and serving are somewhat different, but every 
housekeeper, every woman among us, should 
look into this book and read a lesson for the 
treatment of their domestics. There has been 
much discussion lately’ respecting Miss Sedg- 
wick’s views of the Sabbath. Wherever the sub. 
ject has been touched in this little work, she has 
spoken of it asthe great day of religious privi- 
leges. 

It must be, however, a matter of doubt among 
housekeepers, whether the plan of a periodical 
change of work which Miss Sedgwick recom. 
mends among domestics will produce good re- 
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sults. It will strike many minds as a paper 
project, rather than a practical one ; but it can ne- 
ver be a dangerous theory, for those who possess 
good cooks and chamber maids will rarely have 
the courage to transfer them to a different 
office, and teach them new details though it 
would be the very poetry of the kitchen if this 
height of benevolence could be attained. 

The following picture is an affecting exhibition 
of the trials of the poor : 

“ Looking for a Piace.—Mrs. Lee having 
made up her mind that Lucy must go to service, 
tried to look upon the bright side of necessity, 
and to present the brightest to her husband, but 
in her own secret heart she had bitter con- 
flicts. She had, as we have said, no acquaint. 
ance in the city; she wanted not only a place 
for this pure, good little girl, who had never left 
the shelter of her mother’s wing, but a good 
place, where the weaknesses of childhood would 
be considered ; where its faults would be patient. 
ly borne with, forgiven, and corrected ; where its 
ignorance would be instructed ; where the em. 
ployer would feel the responsibility, and the pri- 
vilege, we may add, of training a young creature 
in virtue and religion, of converting a domestic 
toafriend. Do these palpable duties enter into 
the calculations of a majority of employers ? 

At the end of the week Mrs. Lee had saved 
two shillings; and having for her husband’s com. 
fort in her absence, placed her little lame boy 
within reach of his books and playthings, and 
given all necessary charges to the little girls, 
she set off with Lucy at twelve o’clock on her 
pilgrimage for a place. She entered a decent 
intelligence office, paid the fee, and obtained a 
reference to Mrs. Oatley’s as a consequential 
man informed her, “‘ one of the most fashiona- 
blest houses in Broadway.” 

*‘Can you tell me nothing else of the family ?” 
inquired Mrs. Lee. 

“ Not 1, woman—what else can you want to 
know ?” 

“Ifthe place does not suit me, you will give 
me other references ?” 

“ Certainly—we'll suit your slip of a girl toa 
place—there’s no mistake about that.” 

Mrs. Lee sighed, left the office, and proceed. 
ed to the place. The house verified her infor- 
mer’s promise ; everything in it and about it had 
a fashionable aspect. She was shown into Mrs. 
Oatley’s bedroom, where that lady was sitting 
with a grown-up daughter. Both ladies, on 
learning their errand, surveyed the humble 
strangers from head to foot. Mrs. Lee the 
while, pale and exhausted with her long walk, 
was left standing as if in royal presence—and 





this in aland where we vaunt our equality and 
democratic institutions! 

“Do you think she will answer our purpose, 
Anne?” asked the mother of the daughter. 

“Nicely, mamma ;” and then, in a lower but 
still audible tone, ‘‘she is a tidy lassie, and pretty 
too—just the thing to tend the door.” 

“She looks pale, I hope she is not sickly? I 
can’t undertake a sickly child,” said Mrs. Oatley, 
inquiringly. 

“She is notin the least sickly, ma’am—she is 
paler than is natural to her just now.” 

‘How does that happen?” It would have 
been along and sad story to explain how that 
happened, and a hard one for Mrs. Lee to tell ; 
she therefore evaded the question. ‘You will 
find her strong enough, ma’am, to perform any 
service you will require.” Then followed the 
customary questions, to which Mrs. Lee replied, 
as she had predetermined, simply that she was 
a stranger in the city, and that she was com. 
pelled, by the wants consequent on her hus- 
band’s protracted illness, to seek a place for her 
child. 

“It’s much the best thing for your child, good 
woman.” 

“That depends !” thought poor Mrs. Lee. 
She ventured to ask what service would be re- 
quired of Lucy. 

“Oh, the work I want her for is just nothing 
at all—merely to tend the door, bring up messa- 
ges, and occasionally to run of errands—you 
could not find a better place for her—I’ll give 
her four dojlars a month.” 

“And ifshe is civil, &c., &c., &c.,” said Miss 
Oatley, “she'll get plenty of presents.” 

“The wages are very liberal, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Lee, after a little hesitation, *“*but--” 

“Oh, if you object, it is not worth talking about 
—it isa place very easy to supply.” 

“The only objection I have to make, ma’am, 
you will not perhaps think a very unreasonable 
one. My child must be qualifying herself for the 
future, and [ fear the very light work she has 
here would rather unfit than fit her for the fu- 
ture.” 

‘Oh, very well—as you please—a droll ob- 
jection though—hey, Mary? ‘There is no end 
to the whims and demands of servants nowadays 
—always something new! but itis really a little 
too much to turn a gentleman’s house into a 
schoo} !” 

Mrs. Lee felt her heart rising, but she strvg- 
gledto keep it down, and asked, with the humu- 
ity necessary to her forlorn condition, “if she 
might take till Monday to consider.” 


** No—on the whole, 1 dou’ tlink your girl 
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would suit me—children that have never lived 


out are very apt to have their heads full of 


whims.” 

“Do let’s go, mother,” whispered Lucy. And 
they went without any kind word that would in- 
timate they were beings ofthe same human fam. 
ily with the mistress of the maasion. 
said Mrs. 
Oatley, as the door closed upon the disappointed 
applicants. Yet Mrs. Oatley was not a hard- 
hearted woman ; she only had never considered 
the feelings and rights of her inferiors in posi- 
tion. Strange reverses and revelations would 
there be to the more favoured classess, if an in- 
trinsic graduating scale could be applied.” 

Mrs, Lee retraced her way to the intelligence 
office. The man was civil and looked over his 
list. ‘Mrs, Timson, Greenwich-street, board. 
ing-house, wants a girl from twelve to fifteen— 
the very thing, ma’am.” 

“No, sir. I cannot put my child into a board. 
ing-house.” 


“What acoose the woman is!” 


““Pshaw ! must not be more nice than wise. 
If she’s clever and handy—looks so,” winking 
at Lucy, ’ she’ll pick up plenty of presents.” 

‘‘ Please to give me another reference.” 

‘“‘ Here’s one in Grand-street and two in Bleek- 
er-street. If one shoe pinches, another may fit. 
There’s Mrs. Tom Clark, a lawyer’s lady— 
there’s her number, Grand-street. There’s Mrs. 
Sadwell, her husband made a fortune last sum. 
mer; and there’s Mrs. Kidder, a fashionable 
shoemaker’s wife—so there’s a choice for you.” 

To Mrs. Tom Clark’s they first went. Mrs. 
Clark, after a long interrogation, dismissed 
them, saying, she made it a rule never to take 
girlsthat had not lived out—they required too 
much teaching! 

Mrs. Sadwell inquired if the child knew how 
to work, and Mrs. Lee, warned by her last ex- 
perience, replied that she had herself taken great 
pains to teach her. 

** Ah, well, then,” said Mrs. Sadwell, * she'll 
not do. I shall have to unlearn her the ways 
of such sort of people as you, my good woman, 
and those of a gentleman’s family are so differ- 
ent !” 

As they went down Mrs. Sadweil’s steps, 
Mrs. Lee, struggling to hide her emotions from 
her child, said in a cheerful voice, ‘*‘ Well, Lu- 
cy, we'llgo next to Mrs. Kidder’s; those who 
know most what work is ought to have most 
consideration for their servants.” And to Mrs. 
Kidder’s, a full mile from the office, they went. 
The door was opened by a rude, dirty boy (Mrs. 
Kidder’s eldest hope), who, running to the land- 
ing-place on the stairs, shouted, ‘‘Ma—I say, 





can’t you come down—here’s somebody after a 
place.” 

‘* Tell ’em to come up here, Lorenzo.” 

‘‘ Follow your nose, ma’am,” called out the 
boy, ‘“‘ and go to where you hear the tum-tumin.” 

Mrs. Lee obeyed the direction; and passing 
an open parlour door, she saw two commu- 
nicating apartments gaudily furnished. Lucy 
followed her mother, and, as she reached the 
bottom of the stairs, Mr. Lorenzo came sliding 
down on the baluster, and, as he landed beside 
her, he threw his arm around her neck, kissed 
her check, and ran shouting out of the house. 
Lucy, confounded, called, ‘‘ Mother, mother !” 
and would have implored her to turn back; 
but Mrs. Lee was already at the turnof the 
stairs, where she had been met by a slatternly 
irish girl, who had spilled half a basin of dirty 
water at her feet. Not being in the least aware 
ofthe impertinence offered to her child, she had 
sprung forward to avoid the inundation, and 
was already in the presence of Mrs. Kidder, 
who sat before the open door of the room whence 
proceeded the tum. tumin—that is to say, the 
notes of the cracked piano, whereon one of the 
Misses Kidder was thrumming. ‘“ You come 
from the intelligence-office, I take it ?” 

Before Mrs. Lee could reply, one of the half 
dozen children in the room shouted out, ‘* Ma, 
mayn’t Matilda give me my horse ?” 

‘*No, I say I won't, ’cause he snatched my 
slate yesterday.” 

‘‘Come tome, Orlando—youw’re as dirty as 
a pig—here, blow your nose,” taking his apron 
for the office. ‘* Matilda, stop your noise, and 
go and comb your hair—it looks like a hurra’s 
nest—you’re wanting a place for your girl, I 
suppose ?” ‘ 

‘‘Not here!” thought poor Mrs. Lee; but 
she merely replied, 

‘‘Can she do all 


‘*T am looking for one.” 

kinds of work?” Be. 
fore Mrs. Lee could reply there was another 
outbreak from Orlando, who was now indeed 
Furioso—* Ma, shan’t Anna Maria be still ? she 
is putting pepper-corns into my ear.” 

‘Come to me, Anna Maria.” Anna Maria re- 
ceived a cuff from her mother, and went bawling 
back to her place. The young practitioner at 
the piano meanwhile proceeded. ‘Is your 
sirl handy at work in general ?” resumed Mrs. 
Kidder. 

‘«She understands work, and is as capable as 
most girls ofherage. She has always lived at 
home, and has been my only assistant.” 

“Well, you both look neat and clean, and 
that is a very good symptom.” 

«A competent judge !” thought Mrs. Lee, as 
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she looked at the carpet saturated with grease, 
the defaced furniture, and the filthy persons of 
the uncombed, unwashed mother and_ chil- 
dren, 

‘“*] want,” continued Mrs. Kidder, “a girl 
that’s handy in assisting about cooking—that can 
make up beds, and sweep out rooms, and set ta- 
bles, and wait and tend when the girls have 
company, and understands washing dishes, and 
cleaning knives, and is handy at ironing, and 
helping the girls clear-starch ; washing I calcu- 
late to hire ; but I have concluded not to keep anv 
steady help but a young girl—you can’t depend 
on them Irish, and husband thinks, and so do I, 
the wages is too much.” 

Mrs. Lee saw Lucy’s eye turning with most 
earnest appeal to her, and she was thinking how 
civilly to break off a treaty to which she was 
from the first determined not to accede, when 
they were again interrupted, this time by the en. 
trance of the eldest Miss Kidder, followed by a 
milliner’s girl with a bandbox, which was immedi- 
ately opened, and two hats displayed for the moth- 
er’sinspection. ‘* Oh, ma, do say I may have this 
one,” said the young lady; “it’s only seven dol- 
lars and a half; Madame l’Epine asked ten at 
first, but she said it wasso becoming it was a 
pity Ishould not have it! Oh, is it not a love? 
Madame says it’s just like Mrs. ’s,”” mention. 
ing a name well known in the fashionable world 
and the milliner’s world, and thence handed 
down to the humblest devotee to feathers and 
flowers in thé city. ‘ Do say yes, ma.” 

The hat was tried on, and gave the daughter 
to the mother’s eye so decidedly the air of bon 
-ton, that the desired ‘* Yes” was promptly spo- 
ken. This matter settled, Mrs. Kidder turned 
to Lucy. ‘ Well, child, if you are a mind to 
come and do your best, I'll give you three dol- 
lars a month, and that is more than such a child 
as you can possibly earn.” 

“My child cannot undertake the work you 
expect from her for any wages,” said Mrs. Lee. 

“Oh, very well! very well! there are enough 

that will.” Mrs. Lee was scarcely out of the 
room before the mother and young ladies vitu-. 
perated the whole race of servants, who, they 
said, expected to do nothing and be paid for it; 
and Mrs. Kidder finished by saying she thought 
three dollars generous wages; at any rate, she 
could not afford to pay more. And she could 
not, and pay seven doliars and a half for a dress 
hat. Alas! the justice that is concerned in giv- 
ing a fair and adequate reward to labor, is incom- 
patible with the expensive gratification of van- 
ity. 





her inquiries thus far; bat long trials had taught 
her patience ; and when Lucy said, as they left 
the Kidders’ door, “ Oh, mother, let me go home 
and starve with you!” she replied ina cheerful 
tone, ‘One swallow does not make a sum. 
mer, Lucy, nor one frost a winter.” 

* But, mother, you will be so tired!” and it’s 
so dreadful to you to be talked to so by people 
that don’t know you !” 

“Tama little tired, Lucy, but that a night’s 
rest will cure. And as to being talked to, as 
you call it, in this way, there are good uses in it. 
It gives mea realizing sense of some of the tri- 
als endured by those whose lot is in a menial 
condition, that I never had before. It is good for 
us, for alittle while at least, to take the place of 
our fellow-creatures, and feel the weight of 
their burdens. And after all, my child, it is 
quite as well to be the humble, disdained, and 
questioned place-seeker, as those who s0 
thoughtlessly pain us. Oh, ‘what opportunities 
are lost for want of a little consideration! If 
these women had known what a comfort a kind 
word, fitly spoken, would have been to us, they 
would not have treated us ina way to shock 
you. We must try not think too harshly, Lucy, 
of our fellow-creatures when they do wrong.” 

“ Well, I shall try, mother—but I feel first, 
and afterwards you make me think—what shall 
I do when Iam away from you ?” 

Again our poor pilgrims retraced their way to 
the office, and received from the man, who 
seemed no way surprised at these repeated de- 
mands, three more references. One to Mrs. 
Louis, in Barelay-street, and that being nearest, 
thither Mrs. Lee went. Mrs. Louis’s establish. 
ment indicated the wealth of the proprietor. A 
servant announced Mrs. Lee to her lady. ‘ Do, 
Ellen,” said Mrs. Louis, looking up from the 
‘‘jast new novel,” and addressing her seams- 
tress, “‘go down and speak to her—I can’t be 
bothered.” 

Ellen returned with the most favorable report, 
to which her mistress, as she did not lift her eyes 
from her book, could have given but half an ear. 
When Ellen stopped talking, she said, ‘* She'll 
do, no doubt, but I can’t speak to her now—tell 
her to call again in an hour or two.” 

‘¢ She looks very tired, ma’am.” Mrs. Louis 
neither heeded nor heard. ‘ The child is a pret- 
ty child—and they have had a tedious long walk, 
Mrs. Louis—and if you would please to speak to 
them now ?” 

‘‘ Do, Ellen, hush!” said her mistress, look- 
ing up from her tale of fictitious distress that 
was drenching her face with tears. ‘If the 





Mrs. Lee was not encouraged by the result of 


woman is tired, tell her to call Monday.” 
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“You engaged to go out early Monday morn- 
ing, Mrs. Louis.” 

“How you interrupt me, Ellen! 
can’t she call again ?” 

“TI would not advise you to come, if you have 
another place in view,” added Ellen, kindly, af- 
ter delivering Mrs. Louis’s message ; ‘Mrs. Lou- 
is has an engagement out, and you don’t look 
able to take a long walk for nothing.” 

Mrs. Louis was not naturally more selfish 
than others. The sensibility that was poured 
out over a novel, or exhausted upon herself, if 
directed into proper channels, would have made 
her estimate rightly the value of time, the ex- 
pense of labour, and the pain ofhope deferred to 
a poor woman ; would, in short, have given her 
that lively sense of the rights and wants of oth- 
ers that is manifest in justice and kindness. 

The next lady to whom her references admit- 
ted her was a Mrs. Ardley, a good-humored, 
self-indulgent, easy-tempered woman. She ask. 
ed few questions, and was satisfied with the an- 
swers given. ‘All I want.” she said, ‘is a 
civil, obliging child, that is handy and willing— 
who will be ready to do a turn for the waiter, 
run up and down for the nurse—odds and ends, 
yonknow. If my people are satisfied I shall 
be.” 

Mrs. Lee hesitated. These multlplied em- 
ployers seemed to her like a many-headed mon- 
ster; but the hope of anything better was fast 
fading away. While she hesitated, the cook 
sent up to know if Mrs. Ardley would lend her 
a certain dress.cap for a pattern.* 

‘“‘T have done with the cap,” said Mrs. Ardley, 
rolling up her eye, laughing, and tossing from 
out her wardrobe a soiled cap, decked with 
bows and flowers; ‘tell Ferris she’s welcome 
to it.” She was evidently pleased with her own 
generosity, as well as amused at her woman’s 
enterprising vanity. ‘*Well, we seem to be 
agreed,” she said to Mrs. Lee, ‘let your child 
come on Monday.” 

‘‘ There is one favour I would ask before con- 
cluding, ma’am—can my child have a room or a 
bed to herself ?” 

‘‘ Oh, no—there is no one, I believe, more in- 
dulgent thanI am to my people—but this is a 
stretch a little beyond me—pray, does miss have 
a room to herself at home ?” 

‘** No, ma’am, I have but one room for my hus- 
band, myself, and four little children.” 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am!” said Mrs. 


If I am out, 





* This may seem an extravagant case, but we 
have heard from a lady that her cook—a coloured wo- 
a to lend her her own new blonde cap for 
a model! 


Ardley, almost involuntarily. There was a gen- 
tle dignity in Mrs. Lee’s manner, that made her 
feel for a moment, in spite of their apparent re- 
lative stations, as if she were in the presence of 
asuperior. “Sophy,” she’said, turning to her 
maid, “ you know better than I—can you make 
up a separate bed for this little girl ?” 

‘‘ No, ma’am—not a comfortable one—there is 
not a mattress, nor even a blanket out of use.” 

‘* Why, Sophy, you make us out rather pover. 
ty-stricken.” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Ardley! you know I did not 
mean that—there’s piles of bedding in the trunk. 
room—it’s only the servants’ that is scanty !” 

‘‘Oh ho ! then we are not quite paupers yet ?”” 

‘Mrs. Ardley !” 

‘You see how it is,’ resumed Mrs. Ardley 
to Mrs. Lee. ‘I should like to gratify you. I 
know a mother has peculiar feelings, let her sit- 
uation in life be what it will; but your child will 
do very well with the cook—hey, Sophy ?” 

‘I don’t know, Mrs. Ardley—you remember 
Mary Orme ?” 

“Oh, it was that drunken wretch, Morris, that 
Mary Orme objected to sleeping with.” 

‘““ Yes, Mrs. Ardley-—but-—” 

“But what, Sophy? you are always making 
mountains out of molehills.” 

Mrs. Lee waited anxiously for the explanation 
of Sophy’s “but.” Sophy, however, though 
sympathizing with Mrs. Lee’s scruples, did not 
like to risk offending Mrs. Ardley by telling the 
truth, that Ferris, the present cook, was strong- 
ly suspected of her predecessor’s infirmity. 

‘At any rate,” said Mrs. Ardley, “let your lit. 
tle girlcome andtry. I take a fancy to her.” 

This first expression of good-will that she had 
heard that day brought Mrs. Lee almost toa 
conclusion ; but still she shrunk from exposing 
Lucy to such contact with a stranger, of whose 
good character neither mistress nor maid ven- 
tured to give an assti:ance, and it was finally 
settled that if Mrs. Lee did not find a place to 
suit her better, Lucy should come on Monday 
morning. ‘And at any rate, if she does, let her 
call and let me know,” said Mrs. Ardley. 

‘‘How silly it is in the woman to strain so at 
a gnat!’ said Mrs. Ardley, after Mrs. Lee’s de. 
parture; when, by her own account, they live in 
such a mess at home.” 

‘“Yes, ma’am—but I suspect she has seen bet. 
ter days.” 

‘** She never hinted at any such thing.” 

‘*No, ma’am—but I somehow feel as if she 
had ; and to them that has, Mrs. Ardley, it must 
be pretty hard to put up with what we have to 
gulp down, and say nothing about it.” 
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** How ridiculous, Sophy ! when every body 
says servants have it all their own way now.a- 
days.” 

“Do servants say so, Mrs. Ardley ?” 

‘‘T am sure I don’t know what they say.” 

Sophy was not addicted to the classics, or she 
might have aptly reminded Mrs. Ardley of the 
lion’s comment on the sculptor’s giving the vic. 
tory to man over him. 

“Ido remember,” resumed Mrs. Ardley, re- 
curring to the applicants, ‘thinking once while 
they were here that that poor body had some. 
thing superior to her condition. If so, it must 
be shocking for her to go about so among stran-. 
gers, looking up a place for that nice little girl— 
if she calls Monday morning, I will try and keep 
her, even if she has engaged a place.” Mrs. 
Ardley felt a sympathy for a fallen possible lady, 
that she never would have dreamed of for a 
mere poor woman. 

When Mrs. Lee and Lucy again went on 
their way the lamps were lighting. There was 
still one application to be made, and both weari- 
ed in body and spirit, they proceeded to the up- 
per end of Greenwich-street, to a Mrs. Broad. 
son’s. 

Mrs. Broadson asked innumerable questions, 
relevant and irrelevant. Where Mrs. Lee was 
born; where she came from when she came to the 
city; how long she had lived in New York ; how 
many children she had ; what was her business ; 
what was her husband’s. “Strange,” she said, 
“that when your husband was able to earn a liv- 
ing by writing, he should be so very poor—is he 
a sober man ?” 

Mrs. Lee’s faded cheek glowed as she replied, 
“He could scarcely be otherwise in his present 
condition.” | 

‘Is he kind to you ?” 

Lucy looked up to her mother with tearful 
eyes. “Excuse me, ma’am,” said Mrs. Lee, 
‘from answering questions that have nothing to 
do with my child’s qualifications.” 

“Hem! I understand—why have not you put 
out your child before ?” 

“‘T wanted her at home.” 

“The old excuse! Let me tell you, good 
woman, it’s avery poorone. Iam patroness of 
an infant school—I know children can’t be 
taught too early.” 

“I have an infant school at home,” replied 
Mrs. Lee, somewhat proudly. 

“Oh, yes, I know; but your children get such 
shocking habits,sosling about, and doing noth. 
ing, and living all in a clutter.” 

“What work do you wish to employ my child 





for, ma’am ?” 





“Oh, you should not be too particular. I 
make it a rule that a child should be willing to 
be called on for anything. I have two servants, 
and at most her work will not be worth speak. 
ing of. There are but two of us, Iand hus- 
band.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Broadson was called out, 
and an Irish servant who remained in the room 
asked Mrs. Lee to sit down, and kindly drew a 
low chair for Lucy to the fire. “Warm ye, 
child,” she said, “you look kilt with the cold, 
and being questioned at this way, and no use 
either.” Lucy was exhausted, andthe kind 
word, and not the concluding intimation, opened 
a fountain oftears. ‘Och, child! ye should not 
fret,” continued her consoler, “ye’ll be after 
soon findinga place. _It is not with you as with 
them that an’t born in their native land—like my 
poor Judy M’Phealan !” 

Mrs. Broadson’s return interrupted this flow of 
kindness; and that lady, after higgling about 
wages, and making many comments on the ex- 
travagant demands of servants, and their worth. 
lessness ‘‘ nowadays,” agreed to receive Lucy 
the next Monday morning. This was almost a 
measure of desperation on Mrs. Lee’spart. She 
had exhausted her day, and this was apparent. 
ly the best situation that had offered. The fam- 
ily wassmall, There was an air of order and 
thrift in the house, and that, with the kindness of 
the Irish woman, Lucy’s only fellow servant, had 
decided Mrs. Lee. ‘Sure!’ said this same 
woman, as the door closed after Mrs. Lee, with 
a face so changed that she scarcely seemed the 
same, “sure you do not mane to give this one 
the place you promised to Judy ?” 

‘*T mean to have two strings to my bow. 
Judy don’t come--” 

‘* But sure she’ll be after coming.” 

‘* Well, if she does, Biddy, you may take time 
to look herup another place, It’s natural, you 
know, I should prefer an American girl.” 

«And this is the way you ladies keep your 
word to us, and then complain that we are not up 
to the mark! Poor Judy! God help her !” 

Is the failure in the performance of contracts 
between employers aud employed so generally 
complained of confined to one of the contracting 
We ask the experienced. 
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Imprisonment for debt is abolished in eleven states 
of the union, and a petition will be presented next 
winter to our legislature fur its abolition alsoin South 
Carolina. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ E. M.G.,’’--Also, a very interesting and affect- 
ing Obituary Notice from Boston, were received too 
late for this number. 
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sion, OR—TWO O'CLOCK AT NIGHT. 
eak- (In a letter to a friend). 
hus- Dear John—As you know all our household affairs, 
aah From the cellar beneath, to the Attic up stairs, 
atin I am anxious to write of a recent transaction, 
ay Which you may resolve to your own satisfaction. 
ld, Last night, in the room where the silver is kept, 
use And wherein the old lady and gentleman slept, 
kind They were woke on a sudden by singular sounds, 
ened For which they could fancy no plausible grounds. 
i not 
after The noise issued forth from the large rocking chair,— 
with Which, distinctly and loudly, as tongue can declare, 
e my Roll’d backwards and forwards full six or eight times, a 
As St. Michael’s resounded the two o’clock chimes. 
yw of 
ibout The old gentleman rose and explored the whole room, 
© ex- For a dim twinkling lamp still pervaded the gloom; 
orth. He looked under the bed, and examined with care, 
— In a very particular manner, the chair. 
She But no living being was any where found— 
pm The doors were both clos’d—silence brooded around. 
se The mysterious chair stood as quiet as hush! 
son af And the window was up but the height of a brush. 
t, had : ; 
olan You may say ’twas by fancy this whole thing was done ; 
with And so should Jthink, were it heard but by one; 
1 the Yet as two were awoke by, and two heard that rocking, 
3 one It is not a subject for doubt, Sir, or mocking. 
v. If From that moment till day-break, the honor’d old pair 7 
Were absorb’d in conjectures about this affair; ry 
Not a wink of sweet slumber could visit their eyes, 
. time And they rose a half hour ere they usually rise. 
|, you 
At breakfast, we saw, something weighed on their minds~ 
your For when dear ones are troubled, how quickly love finds! 
hot up They were silent, and pensive, and heav’d a few sighs, 
Till we search'd out the source, and drew forth their replies. 
tracts 
erally When the matter was known, all of course felt amaz’d, 
wong Our coffee was slighted, our eyes were uprais’d ; 
Neglected, the spoons in our hominy stood, 
“ And the waffles remained, like unpopular food. 
| South 
But at length when our silent astonishment ceas’d, 
——— Speculation, and talking, and guessing increas’d; 
affect- Every tongue in the group had a reason to spare 


For the wonderful feat of the rocking arm-chair. 
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Lavinia presum’d that an earthquake had past, 

And had caus’d it to vibrate so loud and so fast. 

But how could that happen, when nothing fell down 
In the rest of the house, or the rest of the town? 


Little William was certain it must be a thief, 

Who had come for the silver, and vanish’d so brief ; 

But the doors and the chimney-board all remained tight, 
And no man could escape through that window by flight. 


Ned was sure ’twas a ghost, for his grandmother’s nurse 
Had often informed him of such things, and worse ; 
But we ask’d how a shade, without body or weight, 
Such material rockings and noise could create. 


Maria believed that the chair, of itself, 

Fell to moving without either spirit or elf ; 

But ifso, Dame Nature has altered her laws, 

And effects must take place without impulse or cause. 


Old Nan, who stood solemnly brushing the flies, 
Being ask’d her opinion, slow raised her white eyes; 
She could guess not the cause, but full sartin was she, 
That old maussa or missis some sorrow must see. 


At last the whole family turned to your friend, 
And begged I would try their dilemma to end ; 

I had heard all their reasons; I had too my own, 
Which with proper humility thus I made known. 


To me it appear’d that the source of dismay 

Must have been a large cat, who was prowling for prey ; 
In the half open window with ease she might pass, 
Without forcing the sash, or disturbing the glass. 


I presum’d she had velvetly entered the house, 

And had search’d round the room for a rat or a mouse ; 
Sprung up on the table, leap’d down on the chair, 
Which of course began rocking with violent air. 


Puss, probably frightened, at least much surpris’d, 

Darted quick through the window, (for so 1 surmis’d), 
Stole along the piazza, jumpt off on the ground, 

Then forgot what had passed, and went still prowling round. 


As I ceas’d from explaining, I saw every eye 

Grow brighter with smiles, and the dismals lay by ; 
Our sensitive appetites quicken’d once more, 

And justice was done to the table’s rich store. 


Thus we all think the problem resolv’d by a cat, 
And persuaded we feel, if the cause were not that, 
The invisible agent who haunted that room, 

Must never be known till the bursting of doom. 


Your affectionate friend, 
THOMAS. 
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